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TO THE HONORABLE THE COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND 
SCIENCES AND THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY IN 
CONGRESS. 

Gentlemen —The undersigned venture to call your attention to some 
facts connected* with the history of the picture of the “ House of Rep¬ 
resentatives/ 9 executed by the late Professor Morse, and nowon exhi¬ 
bition in the Corcoran Gallery at the Capitol, and bearing upon tho 
propriety and justice of its becoming the property of the nation. 

In doing so, they wish to disclaim any personal interest in the pic¬ 
ture, or in its sale, beyond what may be felt by any citizen; and, as it 
is not the property of the family of the artist, do not base these sug¬ 
gestions on the ground of a reward to his labors, but simply of an ap¬ 
preciation of their interesting results in gratifying a desire which it 
will be seen, was near to his heart in the darkest hours preceding the 
success of that great system of communication, the results of which form 
the foundation of his fame, and a.portion of our every day life. 

Alluding to this gloomy period of deferred and unappreciated hope, 
while he was laboring as an artist to acquire facilities as an inventor, 
he wrote :— 

“ I never lost faith in the practicability of the invention, nor aban¬ 
doned the intention of testing it as soon as I could command the 
means.” 

When in Europe in 1832, just prior to sailing for home, in October 
of that year, on the packet ship Sully, on board of which his invention 
first took practical shape, by the discovery of the means of removing 
apparent obstacles; at a period when the strength of his convictions 
were only equalled by the scepticism of even his nearest friends, and 
the necessity of means for their development, he wrote to a brother 
always faithful to him : 

“ I have frequently felt melancholy in thinking of my prospects for 
encouragement when I return, and your letter found me in one of those 
moments. You cannot, therefore, conceive with what feelings I read 
















S' 

your offer of a room in your new house. Give me a resting place 
and I will yet move the country in favor of the arts. I return with 
some hopes, bub many fears. Will my country employ me on ivories 
which will do it honor? 1 want a commission from the Government 
to execute two pictures from the life of Columbus , and I want eight thou¬ 
sand dollars for each , and on these two I will stake my reputation as an 
artist .” 

The “ reputation as an artist/’ of Professor Morse was early estaK 
lished. Washington Allston, his friend and preceptor, and Leslie, his 
room-mate and fellow pupiJ, were among the first lo appreciate hig 
talents, and few painters in the O’d and New World failed soon to accept 
him as an honored associate. Many of his works now in private hands 
attest his merit. His fellow artists had placed him at the head of 
the Academy of Design, as early as 1820, and in all of his eventful 
life his old association with art was his pride, and his sympathy and 
fellowship with his co-workers continued. 

At one time an opportunity appeared to offer for the gratification of 
this ambition to place a painting of historical interest upon the walls 
of the Capitol—a lasting memorial with which his name would be 
identified. The cause of its disappointment, originating in no want of 
appreciation of his merit or of his claim to be selected, but in an unfor¬ 
tunate misconception which he did not influence and could not control, 
is explained in an extract from Prime’s interesting “ Life of Morse,” 
lately published, which is appended (marked A). 

His brother painters, appreciating both his fitness and his disappoint¬ 
ment, immediately organized a “ Joint Stick Association cf Artists for 
procuring Morse to paint an Historical Picture,” and generously raising 
at the outset $3,000, requested him to select his subject and proceed to 
its execution. 

Aroused from the dejection caused by his disappointments, Morse 
gratefully accepted the order and selected as his subject “ The Signing of 
the first Compact on board the Mayflower,” not small, as they had ex¬ 
pected, bat of the size of a panel of the Rotunda, perhaps with a latent 
hope that it might some day there find a place. Other duties soon 
called him away from a work which would have been a valued contri¬ 
bution to American art; it was never completed, the money advanced 
honorably refunded, and the picture, now in the Corcoran Gallery remains 
his only work on a large scale which survives him. 










% 

This had Wen executed long hr fore, as early as 18*1, by Morse for 
his own gratification. The story of its conception and execut.on are 
extracted from Prime’s Biography, and appended (marked L) and 
from the New York Daily Graphic, of May 20, 1873, also appended, 

(marked C); which, with a key to the subjects but no, to foe pot touts, 

(that of the latter having been unfortunately lost,) signed and printed y 
the author (marked D), afford such details as may be of interest. 

Many of the portraits, composing, as they are known to do some 
of the most eminent men of that day, have been identified and much 
time has been devoted to its study to that end, by many representative 
persons. Its exposure now to public view, and the photographs pre¬ 
pared for the owner, will, it is hoped, further this result The moment 
selected for its subject, the first lighting of the Argand burners. o e 
larva chandelier in the Hall of Congress, suggests an additional interest 
as showing how greatly he was impressed by a means of increasing the 
volume of light, of which electricity, which, years afterwards he 
learned to control, is an important element 

We are informed that the owner of the picture, an artist of distin- 
guished reputation, lately President of the National Academy of Dc- 
5T once the esteemed pupil of Morse, closely bound to him by as o 
ciUion and sympathy, and always his friend, early discovered its value 
and'rescued ft from neglect with a view to its future appreciatxon a 
an outlay which at the time he could ill afford ; that having since iP 
ed the damages it had sustained in its vicarious existence, at fui 

expense he is now willing to dispose of it to the Government at a 

price not beyond what would be given to any artist for a work 

k :— “-7 

as a representation of th > P Morse’s wishes when living, 

was long turned, as a compliance^i Morses J ^ gub . 

and a compliment to his^^mnyan^ thc proprie ty of the pur- 

^hl 1! ^ - difficulty intervene, to place it on the walls of the 
Capitol, and make it the property of the nation. 

A ~ '*7 
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A 




" He ha<l faith in God, and strong confidence in his own ability eventually to make 
the instrument practically successful. He knew what ka had done before. Noth- 
, ing appea-ed to him wanting except the pecuniary means to sustain him to the 
hour ol accomplishment. If he should die before it was done, his conception Would 
perish with him. Stimulated by these anticipations and apprehensions, he studied 
the strictest , economy * * * while engaged in a work which to all others 
seemed visionary. 

In the midst of this conflict, the Government was offering to American artists, to 
be S'lertrd by a Committee of Congress, commissions to paint pictures for the panels 
in toe Rotunda of the Capitol. Morse was anxious, as we have already seen to bo 
employed, upon one or more of them. The artists of the country urged his selection. 
He was the President of the National Academy of Design, and there was an eminent 
flirts in calling him to this national work. No artist in the United States, except 
A Ston, ins teacher and friend, had so high ami »o wide a reputation as Morse, and 
Allston urged the appointment of Morse, declining to take one of the commissions 
that was offered to himself. John Quincy Adams, ex President of the United States, 
and now a member of the House ot Representatives, and on the committee to whom 
tins sul.ject was referred, submitted a resolution in the House tliatforeign artists be 
allowe l to compete for these commissions, and in support of his resolution alleged 
that there were no American artists competent to execute the paintings. This alle¬ 
gation g ive great and just oifence to the artists and tiio public. A severe and mas- 
erly reply to the remarks of Mr. A lams appeared in the New fork Eosninj Post. 
This reply was written by James Feiiimore Cooper, but it was attributed to Mr 
Morse, whose pen was well known to bo ns skillfull as his p.ncil. So far from being. . 
Us author, Mr. Morse did not know that Mr. Adams had made the offensive remarks 
until Mr. Cooper came and read to him the reply i., the Post. But it was generally 
understood that Mr. Morse was regarded by Mr. Adams as the author, an I that in 
consequence of that belief the name of Mr. Morse was rejected by the committee. 
He never recovered from the effects of that blow. Forty years .afterward he could 
not speak of it without emotion. Pie had consecrated the previous years of his life 
to preparation for such a work. His brethren of the prof ssiou ha 1 accorded to him 
the highest position in their guild. His ambition ha 1 fistened upon this as tliefit- 
tinir opportunity to place before his countrymen, in the C lpitol, tlie greatest achieve¬ 
ment of his genius and his skill. Ilis teacher and friend, Washington Allston, wrote 
to him these sympathetic lines : 

“ 1 havc loaraoa the disposition of the pictures. I had hoped to And your name among the 
commissioned artists ; but I was grieved to And that all my efforts ill your behalf have proved 
limitless. I know what your disappointment must have been at this result, and most sin¬ 
cerely do I sympathize with you. That my efforts were both sincere and conscientious 










I hope will be some consolation to you. But let not this disappointment cast yon clown, my 
friend. You have it still in your power to let the world know what you can do. Dismiss it, 
then, from your mind, and determine to paint all the beiter for it. God bless you. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Washington Allston.” 

But it was well for him, and his country, and the world, that the artist was dis- 
app liuted. Morse, the painter, became Mirse the inventor. (Prime’s Life of 
Morse, pp. 2S9 and 290). 

B 

PAINTS THE 11 HALL OP CONGRESSFOR HIMSELF. 

“ The painting of portraits was to him, as to all painters of original power, a wear¬ 
iness, and Mr. Morse resolved to at en >t som 'thing in which it mig .t he raised to 
th ' dignity of history. He conceived the idea of making a large picture of the 
^ House of Representatives ” at Washington, preseiri ig a view of the chamber, and 
poitiaits of individual members. For this purpose he went to Washington in No¬ 
vember, 18H, and was kindly received by the President of the United States, who 
en on raged his grand undertaking, and gave him every facility for its execution 
Tne a; clnt ct of the blouse, Mr. Bullfinch, and all the officers of the House, entered 
cordially into the work, and encouraged him with their efficient aid. 

M '\ Morse obtained the use of one of the lower rooms of the Capitol, and there 
established Ins studio, to make it convenient for the members to sit to him for their 
portr ‘its; and while they were not with him he could work upon the interior of the 
chamber. He writes to Mrs, Morse: 

“I am up at daylight, have my breakfast and prayers over, and commence the labors of 
t ie day long before the workmen are called to work on the Capitol by the bell. This I con- 
! nI ! CD1 !? yUlIOne o’clock, when I dine in about fifteen minutes, and then pursue 
a nd nencH ^ WhlC 1 h scarcdy interrupts me, as I often have my cup of tea in one hand 
everv dav St nd ° V tcn and ^ven I retire to rest. This has been my coarse 

‘ ’ ‘ ° coiit^e, excepted) since I have been here, makirg about fourteen hours’ 

he : ilfh r^| th6UV ?" t b fUllr ' TWs,y011 Wl11 say > is t0 ° hard ' mat I shall injure my 
. *** , l U ' JV0 ' ° nj0yC!l Dettei ' he,litl1 - antl lny l>ody - by the simple laro I live 
on, is disciplp.od to this course. As it will not be necessary to continue long so assiduously, 1 
shall not. fear to pursue it till this work is done. I receive every possible facility from all 
*, r' 1,:to1 - The a > rkoepvr, a venerable man, has offered to light the great chandelie. 

-, us, or me to take my sketches til the evening, for two hours together, for I shall have 
a candle-light effect, when the room, already very splendid, will appear ten times more so.’> 

Ills absorption in the piclnre was so great that once he arose in the night, mistaking the 

fg 1 o t1C mo m for day, and went to his task, and at another time lost the reckoning of the 

tllii! hn W0Uk ’ T 1 UttC,n J 3tecl t0 cntcr thc h 0:1 Sunday, to pursue his work, and could 
. y °.l ,euuaded to aJimt tliat had lost a day. By the middle of December he was 
B hmwi?f’f t ,° 0, , 1 r Il0Ur '' ada ^- 11 never enjoyed better health; t:ie moment I feel unwell I 
- • u> s , but I am in the vein now, and must have my way. I have had a great deal of dif- 
y Witu tiie perspective of my picture. But I have conquered and have accomplished my 
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pn-p^e After having town in the greater part three times. I have as many times 

r 'V ' l a ." °; ,ta1 h:lvo beoOevcrai times, from daylight until eleven o'clock at m-ht, 
solving a single problem.’ ° * 


The work require:! far more time than he anticipate:!. December was gone before 
t!i- portraits of t!ie members were began. On the 2d of January, 1822, he writes; 

“ I have commenced to-day taking the likenesses of the members, I find them not. only 
willing to sit, but .apparently esteeming it an honor. I shall take seventy of them and 
perhaps more ; all if possible. I find the picture is becoming the subject of conversation 
ar.d every day gives me greater encouragement. I shall paint it on part of the m-cat canvas 
when I return-home. It will bo eleven foot by seven and a half feet; that wilf divide the 
great canvas exactly into two equal parts, on one of which I shall paint the House of Repre 
sontatives, and the other the Senate. It will lake me until October next to complete it.” 

H- punted eighty portraits on the great picture, and outlie 10 tb of February 
led Washington. B/steady travel in ths stag) lie performed the journey from 
Washington to New Haven in six days, reaching his ho ne and family on Saturday 
the l >th of ike month. 

As a work of art this picture was admirable, but it fade 1 to attract the attention 
of th • public. The artists expectations of d-riving proftt from its exhibition were 
disappointed. It proved a loss to him pscuniarilv, and was at length sold to an 
English gentleman, who took it to his own co miry, where it remained for several 
years. Toe artist lost trace and knowledge of if. While abroad in after years he 
made enquiries for it in vain. After a lapse of a quarter of a century he received 
the following letter from an artist friend : 


F . II. Edmonds, Esq., to Prof. Alorse. 


0 New York, December, 7, 1847. 

Mr Dear Sir-I was applied to by a gentleman a few days since to call and see your pic¬ 
ture of the “House of Representatives,” which lias been sent to this city from London by a 
house who had advanced a sum of money upon it while in Eiirlaud. i call-d upon Mr 
Durand, and he accompanied me on visiting it. We found it at the store of Coates & Co., 
No. 54 Exchange place, nailed against a board partition in the third story, almost invisible 
from the dirt and dust upon it. It lias evidently been rolled u;>, am!, having no strainer, its 
surface is as uneven as the waves of the sea. In one place where ii has been rolled the paint 
has peeled off in a narrow but Jong seam, but this is above the he. d; of the gfiures, and T 
think can be easily rep tired. Otherwise the picture seems t > b e in a go >d condition if 
washed, stretched and varnished. They (0 ,ates & Co.,) hold it for sale, but in its present 
condition, few. oxc •ptmg those very Jamdiar with pict ures, would lookat it with a view of pur 
Chasing it. I suggested to them to wait till I could write to you before they showed it, as you 
would probably desire that it should be cleaned and varnished, and, if you were likely soon to 
be m the city, would prefer doing it yourself, i think it would not cost over ten dollars to 
put it in good order. Excuse me for troubling you in th s mute.-, but, believing it to be one 

Of the best works ever painted by yon.and knowing it to be invaluable as containing por- 
trmts of many eminent statesmen of this country, I could not patiently be silent while in its 
present condition. 


Samuel F. B. Morse, Esq. 


Respectfully and truly yours, 

F. W. Edmonds. 


The picture was rescue ! from its confinement, and became tlio property of the 
Siin 0 uishul aitiat Daniel Huntington Esq., in whose private gallery it is preserved. 
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In the winter of 1822, noiwttb 3 tanding the great expenses to which Mr. Morse 
ihad been subjected in producing this picture, and before he had realized anything 
ro:n ts exhibition, he made a donation of five hundred dollars to the library fund 
of Yale College, probably the largest donation, in proportion to the means of the 
giver which that institution ever received.” 

(Primes'Life of Morse, pp. 122—125.) 


C 


(From the IT. T. Daily Graphic of May 26 1873.) 

“In the studio of D. Huntington is a most interesting historical painting by Pro- 
fos 3 or Morse, which bears the date of 1322. The canvas is eight feet by eleven feet, 
and represents the old House of Representatives at the hour of lighting. In the 
centre hangs the great chandelier, and on a high step-ladder a negro is turning up 
the Argand burneis, which are evidently of interest, as the group on the platform, 
among whom are Story and Marshall, are regarding the operation. Scattered 
among the seats and around the room are the members talking together, and one 
with his back towards the light is endeavoring to read. In the half gloom of the 
gallery a^e several persons, one of whom is Morse, the geographer and father of the 
professor j also Professor Silliman and an Indian Princess. There is the greatest 
fid.diiy in the painting of the room, and what renders the picture still more valuable 
is ihe fact that the faces are all portraits. The key to the picture cannot be found, 
but the fa? es of a number have been recognised by the likenesses as those of Chief- 
Justices Marshall and Story, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Governor Tomlinson of Con¬ 
necticut, Gales and Seaton, of the Nation'll Intelligencer , and several others. The 
studies for these heads were made by Professor Morse in Washington, and afterwards 
were stolen, some of them finally finding their way into private collections, where 
they now are. The aim of the artist seems to have been to present a true picture of 
the House at that time, rather than to attempt anyihing picturesque. The whole 
work has an honest air, which adds to ivs historical interest. The costumes are 
those of that time, when gentlemen wore ruffled shirts and white ties. There is but 
jittle attempt at composition. The groups are arrangtd in broken lines, but the 
< fleet of the whole is a little stiff. The low, rich tones, the crimsons and warm grays 
are very agreeable. The perspective is good, and the painting, especially of the 
columns, is very solidly done. For its historical accuracy, its portraits, its repre- 
SHii’.ations of the costumes and the ar>pcavan<e of the old House of Representatives ; 
for its rendering of a pba-e of our national life now passed away, as well as from 
the fact that it is the wurk of one of the fathers of American art, and one of the most 
illustrious of Americans, it deserves a place in the National Capitol, and none could 
be more appropriate than that same room it pictures, which is now fitted for a public 
gallery.” 
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D 

(DESCRIPTION 

OP THE 

HALL 

of the 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

at Washington 

TO ACCOMPANY MORSELS PICTURE. 


The Hall of the House of Representatives of the United States is, without doubt 
pne of the most splendid Legislative halls in the world. Foreigners, as well as 
those of our own countrymen whq have traveled abroad, agree in this opinion. 

Its general form is semi-circular, having the speaker's desk in the centre of th e 
greatest diameter, with a considerable space in its rear. Tho diameter of the semi¬ 
circle is ninety-five feet, the other diameter is eighty feet. The extreme height is 
sixty feet. The room is covered by a half dome r< sting upon a Corinthian Entabla" 
ture, which is supported by twenty-two massy columns. 

The Dome is ornamented by painted imitations of sunken panels, with a flower 
in the centre of each: the panels are separated by a braided ornament. 

The Entablature is of graySsh sandstone, richly ornamented ; all the ornaments 
are exquisitely sculptured. The Eagl-e upon the frieze over the speaker s chair is 
ten fiet between the wings and very beautifully wrought; above the eagle upon the 
Entablature is a statute of Liberty, of Plaster of Par is; the piece of a fluted column 
entwined by a serpent is an accompaniment of this statute, and is all that is seen in 
the picture. 

The Columns, 28 feet in he : ght, are made of breccia, a concrete of various kinds 
of stones, of all sizes and colois ; the capitals and bases are of white marble, sculp¬ 
tured in Iialy, in imitation of one of the most beautiful antique remaius preserved 
in Stuart’s Athens. 

Between the columns and behind them are suspended Curtains of scarlet moreen, 
fringed with yellow drops. Under the curtains in ilie semi circle is the Gallery, in 
front of which is an iron railing. 

The Door is on the extreme right, and is of fine white marble; over the door is 
a marble Statue of History in the car of Timo, with a book in which she is recording 
passing events; the car is upon a portion of a celestial globe; the wheel of the car 
is the Clock, 






Between"the fourth and fifth pillars from the doer is a Stove of stone, highly orna¬ 
mented, which admits warm air through the circular openings near the top; there 
are also openings behind some of the pillars for the admission of warm air from fur¬ 
naces below. 

The Speaker's Desk is to the left, under an octagonal canopy ; the canopy ia a 
dome, covered with pink colored s lk, surmounted by an eagle of brass, and resting 
©n an entablature, which i* supported from the back part by four flut'd Corinthian 
columns; from the edges of the canopy are suspend'd curtains of crimson mien* 
velvet,and green silk; under the canopy'is the Speaker's Chair end Desk on which 
are the Bible, papers, inkstand, and silver-branch candlesticks; the access to the 
chair is by six or seven steps, the balusters of which are seen a liitle below the 
chair. 

Before the speaker’s desk is the Clerk's Table , which is of maliogony, on which 
the e'erk is leaning) and upon which are the papers of the House. 

A little nearer the middle of the picture, upon the stone p er in the di t mee, is a 
bronze colored frame, surmounted by an eagle, containing ihe inter* siing print of The 
Declaration of Independence, published by J. Binns, Esq., of Philadelphia, rendered 
doubly valuable a 3 the finest- specimen as yet produced of that class of America n 
engraving. 

Under this print is a fire-place ; the opposite fire-place is indicated by the light on 
the faces of Messrs. Gale* and Seaton; th e platform on which these gentlemen stand 
and on whicn the Judges of the Supreme Court and others alsp stand, ia 
three oi^four feet above the level of the floor of the House; upon this platform 
those only ere admitted who are privileged by the rules of the House; the sofas 
seen between each of the pillars are also appropriated to this purpose. 

The Chandelier is of brass, and contains 30 Argand's lamps ; there are also on each 
of the pillars a einiiliar lamp, not lighted, as seen in this picture. 
i Through the wind<nvs on the right is seen fire-liyht from the lobbies ; through the 
middle window is the direction of ihe post-office of the House, wh : ch is in the lobby 

Directly under the left of the chandelier in the distant part of the room is one of 
the boxes appropriated to the stenographers', there are other bimiliar boxes not seen 
pi the picture on each side of the Speaker’s desk. 

The D-sks of ihe Members are arranged in 6 concentric circles, each circle of seatg 
rising a little above the preceding one, as 3*011 recede from the centre; these ar e 
divided bv 1 C aisles in the direction of radii, on each side of the broad aisle, w T hicb 
last leads from the door to the Speakers’ desk.. The desks are of mahogany, fur¬ 
nished each w T itli a drawer, ink-stand, sand box, &c., &c.; the Chairs are of mahog- 
oiiv, with stuffed backs, and seats covered with hair cloth. The 1'TXor is covered 
with elegant Brussels carpeting. 

In the foreground is seen the Letter-box with the letter carrier in the act of taking 
out the letters; by the side of the box are reams of paper for the use of the House. 

The Time chosen is at candle lighting, while the members are assembled for an 
evening session. The Portraits were taken at Washington about a year ago ; each 
person sat for liis likeness, with the exception of the Hon. WilliamLowndes, whose 
portrait was sketched from the gallery. 











The primary design of the present picture is not so much to give highly-finished 
likenesses of the individuals introduced as to exhibit to the public a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the National Hall, with its furniture and business during the session of 
Congress. If the individuals are simply recognised by their acquaintance as like 
nesses, the whole design of the painter will be answered. 


New Haven , February 1st, 1823, 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 






TO THE HONORABLE THE COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND 
SCIENCES AND THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY IN 
CONGRESS. 

Gentlemen —The undersigned venture to call your attention to some 
facts connected with the history of the picture of the u House of Rep¬ 
resentatives,’ ’ executed by the late Professor Morse, and now on exhi¬ 
bition in the Corcoran Gallery at the Capitol, and bearing upon the 
propriety and justice of its becoming the property of the nation. 

In doing so, they wish to disclaim any personal interest in the pic¬ 
ture, or in its sale, beyond what' may be felt by any citizen; and, as it 
is not the property of the family of the artist, do not base these sug¬ 
gestions on the ground of a reward to his labors, but simply of an ap¬ 
preciation of their interesting results ‘in gratifying a desire which it 
will be seen, was near to his heart in the darkest hours preceding the 
success of that great system of communication, the results of which form 
the foundation of his fame, and a portion of our every day life. 

Alluding to this gloomy period of deferred and unappreciated hope, 
while he was laboring as ari artist to acquire facilities as an inventor, 
he wrote:— 

(C I never lost faith in the practicability of the invention, nor aban¬ 
doned the intention of testing it as soon as I could command the 
means.” 

When in'Europe in 1832, just prior to sailing for home, in October 
of that year, on the packet ship Sully, on board of which his invention 
first took practical shape, by the discovery of the means of removing 
apparent obstacles; at a period when the strength of his convictions 
were only equalled by the scepticism of even his nearest friends, and 
the necessity of means for their development, he wrote to a brother 
always faithful to him : 

“ I have frequently felt melancholy in thinking of my prospects for 
encouragement when I return, and your letter found me in one of those 
moments. You cannot, therefore, conceive with what feelings Bread 
your offer of a room in your new house. Give me a resting place 
and I will yet move the country in favor of the arts. I return with 
some hopes, but many fears. Will my country employ me on works 
which wilj, do it honor ? I want a commission from, the Government 
io execute two pictures from the life of C6lunibus,and I want eight thou¬ 
sand, dollars for each, and on these two I will stake my reputation as an 
artist .” 

The “ reputation as an artist,” of Professor Morse was early estab¬ 
lished. Washington Allston, his friend and preceptor, and Leslie, his 
room-mate and fellow pupil, were among the first to appreciate his 
talents, and few painters in the Old and New World failed soon to accept 
him as an honored associate. Many of his works now in private hands 
attest his merit. His fellow artists had placed him at the head of 
the Academy of Design, as early a* 1826, and in all of his eventful 
life his old association with art was his pride, and his sympathy and 
fellowship with his co-workers continued. 

At one time an opportunity appeared to offer for the gratification of 
this ambition to place a painting of historical interest upon the walls 
of the Capitol—a lasting memorial with which his name would be 
identified. The cause of its disappointment, originating in no want of 
appreciation of his merit or of his claim to be selected, but in an unfor¬ 
tunate misconception which he did not influence and could not control, 
is explained ni an extract from Prime’s interesting “ Life of Morse,” 
lately published, which is appended (marked A). 

His brother painters, appreciating both his fitness and his disappoint¬ 
ment, immediately organized a “ Joint Stock Association of Artists for 
procuring M:rse to paint an Historical Picture,” and generously raising 
at the outset $3,000, requested him to select his subject and proceed to 
its execution. 



T 





Aroused from the dejection caused by his disappointments, Morse 
gratefully accepted the order and selected as his subject “ The Signing of 
the first Compact on board the Mayflower,” not small, as they had ex¬ 
pected, but of the size of a panel of the Rctnnda, perhaps with a latent 
hope that it might some day there find a place. Other duties soon 
called him away from a work which would have been a valued contri¬ 
bution to American art; it was never completed, the money advanced 
honorably refunded, and the picture now in the Corcoran Gallery remains 
his only work on a large scale which survives him. 

This had been executed long before, as early as 1821, by Morse for 
his own gratification. The story of its conception and execution are 
extracted from Prime’s Biography, and appended (marked B), and 
from the New York Daily Graphic , of May 26, 1873, also appended, 
(marked C); which, with a key to the subjects but not to fat portraits^ 
(that of the latter having been unfortunately lost,) signed and printed by 
the author (marked D), afford such detaih as may be of interest. 

Many of the portraits, composing, as they are known to do, some 
of the most eminent men of that day, have been identified and much 
time has been devoted to its study to that end, by many representative 
persons. Its expr sure now to public v ew, and the photographs pre¬ 
pared for the owner, will, it is hoped, further this result. The moment 
selected for its subject, the first lighting of the Argand burners of the 
large chandelier in the Hall of Congress, suggests an additional interest 
as showing how greatly he was impressed by a means of increr . ing the 
volume of light, of which electricity, which, years afterwards he 
learned to control, is an important element. 

We are informed that the owner of the picture, an artist of distin¬ 
guished reputation, lately President of the National Academy of De¬ 
sign, once the esteemed pupil of Morse, closely bound to him by asso¬ 
ciation and sympathy, and always his friend, early discovered its value 
and rescued it from neglect with a view to its future appreciation, at 
an outlay which at the time he could ill afford; that having since repair¬ 
ed the damages it had sustained in its vicarious existence, at a furthet 
expense, he' is now willing to dispose of it to the Government at a 
price not bey end what would be given to any artist for a work of its 
detail and importance. 

We would venture to suggest that as the fittest monument of the 
great inventor on whose easel it was produced, as a practical evidence 
of the versatility of the American character to achieve what it under¬ 
takes indistinct fields of usefulness, as a record of many other dis¬ 
tinguished men who appear on the canvas, and have now passed away, 
as a representation of that Hall upon which the eye of every citizen 
was long turned, as a compliance with Morse’s wishes when li\ing, 
and a compliment to his family and, in a word, as a truly national sub¬ 
ject, that it would be ; desirable to consider the propriety of the pur- 
ch-'. nd, if no difficdlty(inU‘rv^ne, to place it on the walls of the 
Capitoi, and make it the property of the nation. 





A 

FAIRS TO OBTAIN AN ORDER FOR A PICTURE. 

“ Ho bad faith in God, and strong confidence in his own ability eventually to make 
the instrument practically successful. He knew what Ire had done before. Noth* 
ing appeared to him wanting except the pecuniary means to sustain him to the 
hour of accomplishment. If he should die before it was done, his conception would 
perish with him. Stimulated by these anticipations and apprehensions, he studied 
the strictest economy * * * while engaged in a work which to all others 
teemed visionary. 

In the midst of this conflict, the Government was offering to American artists, to 
be selected by a Committee of Congress, commissions to paint pictures for the panels 
in the Rotunda of the Capitol. Morse was anxious, as we have already seen, to be 
employed upon one or more of them. The artists of the country urged his selection. 
He was the President of the National Academy of Design, atid there was an eminent 
fitness in calling him to this national work. No artist in the United States, except 
Allston, his teacher and friend, had so high and so wide a reputation as Morse, and 
Allston urged the appointment of Morse, declining to take one of the commissions 
that was offered to himself. John Quincy Adams, ex President of the United States, 
tnd now a member of the House ot Representatives, and on the committee to whom 
this subject was referred, submitted a resolution in the blouse th it foreign artists b e 
allowed to compete for these commissions, and in support of his resolution alleged 
that there w r ere no American artists competent to execute the paintings. This alle¬ 
gation gave great and just offence to the artists and the public. A severe and mas¬ 
terly reply to the remarks of Mr. Adam3 appeared in the New York Evening Post * 
This replv was written by Janies Fenimore Cooper, but it was attributed to Mr. 
Morse, whose pen was well known to be as skillfull as his pencil. So far from being 
its author, Mr. Morse did not know that Mr. Adams had made the offensive remarks 
until Mr. Cooper came and read to him the reply in the Post. But it was generally 
understood that Mr. Morse was regarded by Mr. Adams as the author, and that in 
consequence of that belief the name of Mr. Morse was rejected by the committee. 
He never recovered from the effects of that blow. Forty years afterward he could 
not speak of it without emotion. He had consecrated the previous years of his life 
to preparation for such a work. His brethren of the profession had accorded to him 
the highest position in their giiiild. His ambition had fastened upon this as the fit* 
ting opportunity to place before his countrymen, in the Capitol, the greatest achieve¬ 
ment of his genius and his skill. His teacher and friend, Washington Allston, wrote 
to him these sympathetic lines : 

** I have learned the disposition of the pictures. I had hoped to find your name among the 
commissioned artists ; but I was grieved to find that all my efforts in your behalf have proved 
fruitless. I know what your disappointment must have been at this result, and most sin¬ 
cerely do I sympathize with you. That my efforts were both sincere and conscientious 
I hope will be some consolation to you. But let not this disappointment cast you down, my 
friend. You have it still in your power to let the world know what you can do. Dismiss it, 
then, from your mind, and determine to paint all the better for it. God bless you. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Washington Allston.” 

But it was well for him, and his country, and the world, that the artist was dia" 
appointed. Morse, the painter, becama Morse the inventor. (Prime's Life or 
Morse, pp. 289 and 290). 

B 

POINTS THE i( HA.LL OF CONGRESS n FOR HIMSELF. 

“ The painting of portraits whs to him, as to all painters of original power,- a wear¬ 
iness, and Mr. Morse resol veil to at'eu »t something in which it might he raised to 
the dignity of history. He conceived the idea of making a large picture of the 
u House of Representatives ” at Washington, prrsemi ig a view of the eh unher, and 
portraits of individual members. For this purpose he went to Washington in No¬ 
vember, 1821, and was kindly received by the President of the United States, who 
tin oaraged his grand undertaking, and gave him ev*r facility for its execution. 
The aichitect of the House, Mr. Bullfinch, and all the office) s of the House, entered 
Cordially into the work, and encouraged him with their efficient aid. 

Mr. Morse obtained the use of one of the lower rooms of the Capitol, and ther e 
established his studio, to make it convenient for the members to sit to him for thei f 
portraits; and while they were not with him he could work upon the interior of- the 
chamber. He wiites to Mrs. Morse: 

“ I am up at daylight, have my breakfast and-prayers over, and commeuce the labors of 
the day long before the workmen are called to work on the Capitol by the bell. Ihls I con¬ 
tinue unremittingly till one o’clock, when I dine in about fifteen minutes, and then pursue 
my labors until tea, which scarcely interrupts me, as Rotten have my cup of tea in one hand 
hnd pencil in the other ; between ten and eleven I retire to rest. This has been my course 
every day, (Sundays, of course, excepted) since I have been here, making about fourteen hours* 
study out of the twenty-four. This, you will say, is too hard, and that I shall iujure my 
health. 1 can say that I never enjoyed better health, and my body, by the simple tare I live 
on, is disciplined to this course. As it will not be necessary to continue long so assiduously, I 
shall not fear to pursue it till this work is done. I receive every possible facility from all 
about the Capitol. The doorkeeper, a venerable man, has offered to light the great chandelie r 
e ressly for me to take my sketones in the evening, for two hours together, for I shall have 
it a candle-light effect, when the room, already very^splendid, will appear ten times more so.’ 1 








His absorption in the picture was so great that once he arose in the night, mistaking tlia 
light oi the moon for day, and went to his task, and at another time lost the reckoning of the 
’days of the week, and attempted to enter the hall on Sunday, to pursue his woik, and could 
hardly be persuaded to admit that he had lost a day. By the middle of December he was 
working sixteen hours a day. ‘I never enjoyed better health; tue moment I feel unwell! 
shall desist, but I am in the vein now, and must have my way. I have had a great deal of dit¬ 
to lty with the perspective of my picture. But I have conquered and have accomplished,my 
pu- p >se. After having drawn in the greater part three times, I have as many times 
rubb d it all out again. I have been_several times, from daylight until eleven o’clock at night* 
skiving a single problem.’ 

The work required far more time than he anticipated. December was gone before 
the portraits of the members were begun. On the 2d of January, 1822, he writes . 

“ I have commenced to-day taking the likenesses of the members, I find them not only 
wiiling to sir, but apparently esteeming it an honor. I shall take seventy of them, and 
perhaps more ; all if possible. I find the picture is becoming the subject of conversation, 
a :d every day gives me greater encouragement. I shall paint it on part of the great canvas 
when I return home. It will be eleven feet by seven and a half feet; that will divide tho 
great cauvas exactly into' two equal parts, on one of which I shall paint the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and the other the Senate. It will take me until October next to complete it.” 

He painted eighty portraits on the great picture, and on the 10th of February 
lb it Washington. By steady travel in the stage he performed the journey from 
Washington to How Haven in six days, reaching his home and family on Saturday, 
the 16th of the month. 

As a work of art this picture was admirable, but it failed to attract the attention 
©f the public. The artist’s expectations of deriving profit from its exhibition were 
disappointed. Improved a loss to him pecuniarily, and was at length sold to an 
English gentleman, who took it to his own conntry, wh-re it remained for several 
years. The artist lost trace and knowledge of it. While abroad in after years ha 
made enquiries for it in vain. After a lapse of a quarter of a century he received 
the following letter from an artist friend : 


F. H. Edmonds, Esq., to Prof. Morse. 


New York, December, 7, 18*17. 


Mr Dear Sir—I was applied to by a gentleman a few days since to call and see your pic* 
tare of the “ House of Representatives,” which has been sent to this city from London by a 
house who lird advanced a sum of money upon it while in England. I called upon Mr* 
Durand, and he accompanied me on visiting it. We found it at the store of Coates & Co.* 
No. 54 Exchange place, nailed against a board partition in the third story, almost invisible 
from the dirt and dust upon it. It has evidently been rolled up, and, having no strainer, it 8 
surface is as uneven as the waves of the sea. In one place where it has been rolled the paint 
has peeled off in a narrow but long seam, but this is above the heads of the gfiures, and I 
think can be easily repaired. Otherwise the picture seems to he in a good condition, i* 
washed, stretched and varnished They (Coates & Co ,) hold it for sale, hnt in its present 
condition, few, excepting those very iamiliar with pictures, would look at it with a view of pur„ 
chasing it. I suggested to them to wait till I could write to you before they showed it, as you 
would probably desire that it should be cleaned and varnished, and, if you were likely soon t<j 
be in the city, would prefer doing it yourself. 1 think it would not cost over ten dollars to 
put it in good order. Excuse me for troubling you in this matter, hut, believing it to he one 
of the best works ever painted by you. and knowing it to he invaluable as containing por¬ 
traits of many eminent statesmen of this country, I could not patiently he silent while in its 
present condition. 


Respectfully and truly yours, 


P. W. Edmonob. 


Samuel F. B. Morse, Esq. 

The picture was rescued from its confinement, and became the property of the 
distinguished artist Daniel Huntington Esq., in whose private gallery it is preserved. 

In the winter of 182 2, notwithstanding the great expenses to which Mr. Morse 
had been subjected in producing this picture, and before he bad realized anything 
from its exhibition, he made a donation of five hundred dollars to the library fund 
of Yale College, probably the largest donation, in proportion to the means of the 
giver, which that institution ever received.” 


(Primes* Life of Morse, pp. 122—125.) 



(From the N. Y. Dally Graphic of May 26 1873.) 

“In the studio of D. Huntington is a most interesting historical painting by Pro¬ 


fessor Morse, which bears the date of 1822. The canvas is eight feet by eleven feet; 
and represents the old House of Representatives at the hour of lighting. In the 
centre hangs the great chandelier, and on a high step-ladder a negro is turning up 
the Argand burners, which are evidently of interest, as the group onjhe platform, 
among whom are Story and Marshall, are regarding the operation. Scattered 
among the seats and around the room are the members talking together, and one 
with his back towards the light is endeavoring to read. In the half gloom of the 
gallery are several persons, one of whom is Morse, the geographer and father of the 
professor; also Professor Silliman and an Indian Princess. There is the greatest 



fidelity in the painting of the room, and what renders the picture still more valuable 
is the fact that the faces are all portraits. The key to the picture cannot he found , 
but the faces of a number have been recognised by the likenesses as those of Chief- 
Justices Marshall and Story, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Governor Tomlinson of Con¬ 
necticut, Gales and Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, and several others. The 
studies for these heads were made by Professor Morse in Washington, and afterwards 
were stolen, some of them finally finding their way into private collections, where 
they now are. The aim of the artist seems to have been to present a true picture of 
the House at that time, rather than to attempt anything picturesque. The whole 
work has an honest air, which adds to its historical interest. The costumes are 
those of that time, when gentlemen wore ruffled shirts and white ties. There is but 
little attempt at composition. The groups are arranged in broken lines, but tbe 
effect of the whole is a little stitf. The low, rich tones, the crimsons and warm grays 
are very agreeable. The perspective is good, and tbe painting, especially of tlie 
columns, is very solidly done. For its historical accuracy, its portraits, its repre¬ 
sentations of tbe costumes and tlie appearance of the old House of Representatives ; 
for its rendering of a phae of our national life now passed away, as well as from 
tlie fact that it is the work of one of the fathers of American art, and one of the most 
illustrious of Americans, it deserves a place in the National Capitol, and none could 
be more appropriate than that same room it pictures, which is now fitted for a public 
gallery.” 


D 

DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

HALL 

of the 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

at Washington. 

TO ACCOMPANY MORSE'S PICTURE. 


The Hall of the House of Representatives of the United States is, without doubt, 
one of the most splendid Legislative halls in the world. Foreigners, as well a 8 
those of our own countrymen who have traveled abroad, agree in this opinion. 

Its general form is semi-circular, having the speaker's desk in the centre of tli 0 
greatest diameter, with a considerable space in its rear. Thn diameter of the semi¬ 
circle is ninety-five feet, the other diameter is eighty feet. The extreme height i 3 
sixty feet. The room is covered by a half dome resting upon a Corinthian Entabla¬ 
ture, which is supported by twenty-two massy columns. 

The Dome is ornamented by painted imitations of sunken panels, with a flower 
in the centre of each: tlie panels are separated by a braided ornament. 

The Entablature is of graySsh sandstone, richly ornamented; all the ornaments 
are exquisitely sculptured. The Eagle upon tlie frieze over the speaker’s chair is 
ten ffet between the wings and very beautifully wrought; above the eagle upou the 
Entablature is a statute of Liberty, of Plaster of Paris; the piece of a fluted column 
e n twined by a serpent is an accompaniment of this statute, and is all that is seen n 
the picture. 

The Columns, 28 feet in height, are made of breccia, a concrete of various kinds 
of stones, of all sizes and colors ; the capitals and bases are of white marble, sculp¬ 
tured in Iialy, in imitation of one of tlie most beautiful antique remains preserved 
in Smart’s Athens. 

Between the columns and behind them are suspended Curtains of scarlet moreen; 
fringed with yellow drops. Under the curtains in the semi.-circle is the Gallery, in 
front of which is an iron railing. 

The Door is on the extreme right, and is of fine white marble; over tlie door is 
a marble Statue of History in the car of Timo, with a book in which she is recording 
parsing events ; the car is upon a portion of a celestial globe; the wheel of the car 
is \h? A Clock. 

Betweeiuthe fourth and fifth pillars from the door is a Stove of stone, highly orna¬ 
mented, which admits warm air through the circular openings near the top; there 
are also openings behind some of the pillars for the admission of warm air from fur¬ 
naces below. 

The Speaker's Desk is to the left under an octagonal canopy ; the canopy is a 
dome, covered with pink colored silk, surmounted by an eagle of brass, and resting 
on an entablature, which is supported from the back part by four fluted Corinthian 
columns ; from the edges of the canopy are suspended curtains of crimson uncu 1 
velvet,and green silk; under the canopy is the Speaker's Chair end Desk on which 
are the Bible*, papers, inkstand, and silver-branch candlesticks; the access to the 
chair is by six or seven steps, the balusters of which are seen a little below the 
chair. 

Before the speaker’s desk is the Clerk's Table, which is of mahogony, on which 
tbe e'erk is leaning, and upon which are the papers of the House. 

A little nearer tlie middle of the picture, upoff the stone pier in the distance, \h a 
bronze colored frame, surmounted by an eagle, containing the interesting print of T^e 
Declaration of Independence, published by J. Binns, Esq., of Philadelphia, rendered 
doubly valuable as the finest specimen as yet produced of that class of Amcri an 
eneraviner. 




















Under this print is a fire-place ; the uppuotto Hio P iaoo io in droa tool by the light on 
the faces of Messrs. Gales and Seaton; the platform on which these gentlemen stand 
and on whicn the Judges of the Supreme Court and others also stand, is 
three or four feet above the level of the floor of the House; upon this platform 
those only are admitted who ar6 privileged by the rules of the House; the sofas 
seen between each of the pillars are also appropriated to this purpose. 

The Chandelier is of brass, and contains 30 Argand's lamps; there are also on each 
of the pillars a similiar lamp, not lighted, as seen in this picture. 

Through the windows on the right is seen fire-light from the lobbies ; through the 
middle window is the direction of the post-office of the House, which is in the lobby. 

Directly under the left of the chandelier in the distant part of the room is one of 
the boxes appropriated to the stenographers', there are other similiar boxes not seen 
in the picture on each side of the Speaker’s desk. 

The Disks of the Members are arranged in 6 concentric circles, each circle of seats 
ri?ing a little above the proceeding one, as you recede from the centre; these are 
divided by 10 aisles in the direction of radii, on each side of the broad aisle, which 
last leads from the door to the Speakers’ desk.. The desks are of mahogany, fur¬ 
nished each with a drawer, ink-stand, sand-box, &c., &c.; the Chairs are of maliog- 
onv, with stuffed backs, aud seats covered with hair cloth. The Floor is covered 
with elegant Brussels carpeting. 

In the foreground is seen the. Letter-box with the letter carrier in the act of taking 
out the letters; by the side of the box are reams of paper for the use of the House. 

The Time chosen is at candle lighting, while the members are assembled for an 
evening srseion. The Portraits were taken at Washington about a year ago ; each 
person sat for his likeness, with the exception of the Hon. William Lowndes, whose 
portrait was sketched from the gallery. 

The primary design of the present picture is not so much to give highly-finished 
likenesses® of the individuals introduced as to exhibit to the public a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the National Hall, with its furniture and business during the session of 
Congress. If the individuals are simply recognised by their acquaintance as like* 
nesses, the whole design of the painter will be answered. 

SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 


Haven, February 1st, 1323. 













































































































I, William W. Corcoran of tlie City of Washington and District of Columbia, do make 
and publish this my last will and testament, in manner and form following, that is to say; 

I direct my Executors hereinafter named, to pay, as soon after my death as possible, 
all debts, if any there be, due by me. 

Item. To each of my following named nieces and nephews to wit: Hannah Maria 
Nicholson, William T. Jones, William C. Hill, Sarah C. Thom, Emily C. Matthews 

.■mini ■■mi mi hum alum 111 1 .. mammamammmm I give and bequeath the sum of Ten 

Thousand Dollars ($10000) 

Item. Having heretofore provided in part for William M. Corcoran, Charles S. Hill, 
and Mary W. Reynolds, I give to the said Mary W. Reynolds the sum of five thousand 
Dollars ($5000), to my Executors the sum of five thousand Dollars ($5000) to be 
held and invested for the benefit during life each of Anne D. Corcoran the wife of the 
said William M. Corcoran, tfe Fanny Hill the wife of the said Charles S. Hill, with 
remainder to their children and descendants in fee simple. 

Having fully provided for my nephew James W. Corcoran I make no bequest in this 
item to him. 

Item. I do hereby give and bequeath to such of my grand nieces and grand nephews 
(meaning thereby the grandchildren of my Brother and Sisters) as shall be living at the 
time of my death the sum of Three thousand Dollars ($3000) each, to be paid them 
when and as they shall attain, or have attained the age of twenty one (21) years; the 
legacy to any one of my said grandnephews & grandnieces dying before attaining said 
age of twenty one (21) years to lapse. 

Item. I do hereby give and bequeath to Harriet B. Coolidge, Elizabeth A. Fox, 

and to my niece Martha E. Kirk 

Maria L. Duncan, and Julia H. Addison sisters of my deceased wife, A each the sum of 
Five thousand Dollars ($5000). I give and bequeath to Mrs. Caroline D. Morris the 
widow of Charles Morris U. S. N. the sum of Three thousand Dollars ($3000) 

Item. To my friend and faithful assistant Anthony Hyde, in recognition of his long 
and untiring devotion to my interests, I give the sum of Thirteen thousand Dollars 
($13000), and should he not survive me, I direct that said sum be paid to his widow. 

Item. I give and bequeath to Arthur T. Brice the sum of Two thousand Dollars, to 
Miss Lucy M. Hunter the sum of one thousand Dollars ($1000); to my esteemed & 
valued friend Dr. James C. Welling the sum of five thousand Dollars ($5000); to the 
Rev. Philip Slaughter of Virginia the sum of two thousand Dollars ($2000); to the Misses 
Mary and Julia Balch the daughters of my old friend Rev. Thomas B. Balch, the sum of 
One thousand Dollars ($1000) to be equally divided between them. 

Item. To John McMahon I give the sum of five hundred Dollars ($500): to Michael 
Nolan the sum of five thousand Dollars ($5000); to Lawrence Mangan the sum of Three 
thousand Dollars ($3000); to Kate Crowley the sum of One: -thousand Dollars ($1000); 
to Mary Neale (once owned by me, & long since manumitted) the sum of Two hundred 
Dollars ($200); to Mary Diggs the sum of Two hundred Dollars ($200); and to each of 
the other servants who may have been in continuous employment at my residence for 
twelve (12) months prior to my death, the sum of One hundred Dollars ($100)- 



































Item. To my niece Mary Blake Jones, I give and bequeath the sum of Fifteen 
thousand Dollars ($15000), this sum given her, being in recognition of her kind attention 
and devotion to me. 

Item. I give and bequeath to “ The Washington City Protestant Orphan Asylum ” 
the sum of Five thousand Dollars ($5000); to “ The St. Vincents Catholic Orphan Asylum ” 
the sum of Five thousand Dollars ($5000); to The “St. Josephs Catholic Orphan 
Asylum” the sum of Five thousand Dollars ($5000); to the “St. Ann’s Infant Asylum” 
the sum of Two thousand Dollars ($2000); to the “ Little Sisters of the Poor ” the sum 
of Three thousand Dollars ($3000); to “ The Church Orphanage ” (late St. Johns) the 
sum of two thousand Dollars ($2000); all said institutions being in the City of Washing¬ 
ton in said District. 

These sums are to be held and invested by the Institutions to which they are severally 
given, and a sufficient pai*t of the income therefrom used to furnish the inmates with the 
usual Christmas and strawberry festivals and feasts, commenced by my daughter about 
forty years ago, and continued by me to the present time. 

Item. The cane of the late Gen. Robert E. Lee, presented to me as a souvenir by his 
widow, I bequeath in accordance with her request, to my eldest grandson William 
Corcoran Eustis. I also give him my diamond shirt studs, and my library,— To my 
grandson George Peabody Eustis I give the Palmetto cane, presented to me by my 
friends, citizens of South Carolina, in 1874. 

To my friend Charles M. Matthews of Georgetown D. C. I give the cane cut from the 
“Addison ” Estate; and to my friend Dr. James C. Welling the ivory handle cane used 
by me. 

Item. In addition to the gifts heretofore made by me, to “ The Trustees of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Aid” in the City of Washington, and now being enjoyed by said 
Gallery, and which amount to about the sum of One Million and five hundred thousand 
Dollars ($1,500,000), I give and bequeath to “The Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art" in the District of Columbia, the sum of One hundred thousand Dollars ($100000) 
to be applied by said Trustees, for the purposes of said Gallery, according to a request 
which I shall make in writing to said Trustees. 

Item. In addition to the gifts heretofore made by me to “ The Trustees of the Louise 
Home ” in said City, and now being enjoyed thereby and which amount to about the sum 
of five hundred thousand Dollars ($500,000) I give and bequeath to “ The Trustees of 
the Louise Home ” in said District, the sum of Fifty thousand Dollars ($50,000) to be 
duly applied to the purposes of said “ Home.” 

Item. The old brick house on Bridge (now “ M”) Street in Georgetown D. C. built 
in the year 1791 by my Father, and in which I was born, together with the ground on 
which it stands, south of a twenty feet wide alley, I give and devise to my grandson 
William Corcoran Eustis and his heirs & assigns, with the request that he do not sell the 
same, but devise it to his eldest son, with a view of retaining it, in the family as long as 
possible. 

Item. I give and devise to Anthony Hyde and Charles M. Matthews both of George¬ 
town in said District of Columbia, and the survivor, and the heirs <fc assigns of such 
survivor, all the rest & residue of my estate, whether real, personal, or mixed, and where¬ 
soever situated, not otherwise disposed of in this my last will and testament, in Trust, to 
have and to hold the same, with full power of direction & management, & of investment 
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tfc changing investments, & of sale exchange, conveyance, assignment & delivery, tfc to 
receive and collect the rents, income tfc profits, interest tfc dividends, accruing therefrom 
or from any part thereof, and after paying the taxes, insurance, repairs, tfc other expenses, 
which said Trustees or the survivor tfc his heirs and assign,®, or my Executors hereinafter 
named, are hereby authorized to incur, for the better management of my estate, to pay to 
each of my grandchildren William Corcoran Eustis, George Peabody Eustis, and Louise 
Marie Eustis during the year next ensuing the date of my death, the sum of ten thousand 
Dollars ($10000) in equal quarter yearly instalments- 

Should either of my grand children die, during said term, leaving lawful issue, 
such grandchild’s part, shall be paid to such issue. 

I appoint this sum in favour of my said grandchildren, believing that the same 
when added to the annual income which they now receive from the estate of their 
mother, will amply suffice for their support. 

And from and after the expiration of said year next ensuing my decease, and 
until the end of ten (10) years after my decease, to pay out and distribute to my said 
grandchildren annually tfc in equal proportions, said net rents, income, profits, interest 
tfc dividends; and should any one or more of my said grandchildren die leaving legal 
issue, or the descendants of such issue, such issue or descendants shall receive the part 
or portion to which the parent (my grandchild) would have been entitled had he or 
she survived. And at the expiration of said term tfc period of ten (10) years next 
ensuing the date of my decease, to convey and deliver, pay over, <fc transfer in fee 
simple tfc absolutely, such part of my estate as is included in this item of my last will 
and testament, to my then surviving grandchild or grandchildren tfc the legal issue 
tfc descendants of such issue of such grandchild or grandchildren as may have died; 
such issue tfc descendants to receive the paid or portion to which the parent (my grand¬ 
child) thus dying, would have been entitled, had he or she survived at the time 
appointed for such conveyance and transfer. The conveyance and transfer provided 
for in this item, shall be by way of tenancy in common. 

+ And I do further hereby provide that my said Trustees tfc the survivor tfc his 
heirs tfc assigns, shall reserve from said estate, such paid or portion as to him or them, 
may appear sufficient to satisfy all legacies, or other charges under this my last will 
and testament created. 

Item. I do hereby provide that in case of sales under the provisions of this my 
last will and testament, the purchaser or purchasers, shall in no case be called on as 
liable to see to the application of the purchase money. 

Item. I do hereby request that legacies in this last will tfc testament, exceeding the 
sum of - one - tliousandDollars ($1000) shall not be paid until after the end of one (1) year 
after my decease. 

Item. I do hereby direct tfc provide that should any party named herein as benefi¬ 
ciary, attempt in any way to dispute, contest, or set aside any of the provisions of this my 
last will <fc testament, such party shall not be entitled to receive any benefit under the 
same, and any legacy or devise herein made in his or her favour, shall be revoked. 

Item. I do hereby constitute tfc appoint Anthony Hyde tfc Charles M. Matthews both 
of Georgetown in the District of Columbia, to be the Executors of this my last will tfc 
testament, tfc in case of the death of either of them, I do hereby nominate tfc appoint my 
nephew William C. Hill of said District to be with the survivor Co Executor of this my 




last will and testament: and I do hereby request that none of my Executors named 
herein, whether original or by way of substitution, shall be required to give any bond, or 
other security for the faithful discharge of duty as such Executor. 

Item. I do hereby provide that any vacancy occurring in the number of Trustees 
hereinbefore named & appointed, may be filled in the same manner as I have provided as 
to a vacancy in the number of my Executors. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my barber George Gray the sum of One hundred (100) 
Dollars. 

Item. I do hereby direct that all my household furniture (except as hereinbefore 
bequeathed), shall be divided equally among my said grandchildren. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this Twenty sixth day 
of September A. D. 1887, the following changes, erasures, and interlineations having been 
made and now noted, Page 1. line 14 an erasure. Page 2 line 16, the words “ and to my 
niece Martha E. Kirk ” being interlined. Page 3 line 3. a legacy increased to $2000. 
Page 4 lines 6 <fe 7 a legacy increased to $3000. 

W. W. CORCORAN [seal] 

Signed, sealed, published & declared by William W. Corcoran the above named Tes¬ 
tator as & for his last will and testament in the presence of us, who at his request, in his 
presence <fc in the presence of each other have signed our names as witnesses hereto. 

Wm. A. Maury 
Leigh Robinson 
Bernard H. Johnston 









District of Columbia, to wit: 

On the 29th day of February, 1888, came Charles M. Matthews, one of the Execu¬ 
tors, and made oath on the Holy Evangels of Almighty God, that he does not know of 
any will or codicil of William W. Corcoran, late of said District, deceased, other than the 
aforegoing instrument of writing, and that he received the same from the testator on the 
27th day of September, 1887, and has been in his custody since that time to date; and 
said William W. Corcoran died on or about the 24tli day of February, 1888, at 6.30 
o’clock A. M., at 1611 H st. N. W., in Washington city. 

CHARLES M. MATTHEWS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, 

DORSEY CLAGETT, 

Register of Wills for the 
District of Columbia. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

HOLDING A SPECIAL TERM FOR ORPHANS’ COURT BUSINESS. 

February 29, 1888. 

District of Columbia, to wit: 

This day appeared William A. Maury, Leigh Robinson, and Bernard H. Johnston, 
the subscribing witnesses to the foregoing last will and testament of William W. Cor¬ 
coran, late of the District of Columbia, deceased, and severally made oath on the Holy 
Evangels of Almighty God, that they did see the testator therein named sign this will; 
that he published, pronounced, and declared the same to be his last will and testament; 
that at the time of so doing he was, to the best of their apprehension, of sound and 
disposing mind, and capable of executing a valid deed or contract; and that their names, 
as witnesses to the aforesaid will, were signed in the presence and at the request of tes¬ 
tator, and in the presence of one another. 

Test: DORSEY CLAGETT, 

Register of Wills. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

SPECIAL TERM FOR ORPHANS’ COURT BUSINESS. 

District of Columbia, to wit: 

I, Dorsey Clagett, Register of Wills for the District of Columbia, and ex-oficio 
Clerk of said Court, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the original will 

■if 

of William W. Corcoran, deceased, and the probate thereto, filed and recorded in the 
Office of the Register of Wills for the District of Columbia aforesaid ; and also that the 
said will, after having been proven by the witnesses whose names appear in the foregoing 
probate, was, by order of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding a special 









term for Orphans’ Court business, duly admitted to probate and record on the twenty- 
ninth day of February, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and affix 
the seal of the said Supreme Court, special term for Or¬ 
phans’ Court business, this day of <f Anno 

Domini 188 8 


Register of Wills fovfthe Districfoj/Columbia , 
and ex-Offtcio Clerk of the said Court. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

SPECIAL TERM FOR ORPHANS’ COURT BUSINESS. 

District op Columbia, to wit: 

I, Edward F. Bingham, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, do hereby certify that Dorsey Clagett, Esquire, who executed the foregoing 
attestation, is the Register of Wills in and for said District, duly commissioned and 
qualified, and ex-ofjicio Clerk of said Court, and that the said attestation is in due 
form of law and by the proper officer. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hand and seal this 
/<3 ^day of Anno Domini 188^ 


Chief-Jus 




District of Columbia, to wit: 

I, Dorsey Clagett, Register of Wills in and for the District aforesaid, and ex-officio 
Clerk of said Court, do hereby certify that Edward F. Bingham, Esquire, whose genuine 
signature is attached to the foregoing Certificate, is the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, duly commissioned and qualified. 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and affix 
the seal of the said Supreme Court, this /e? — 
day of e^-CJ'C & Anno Domini 188 8 • 

Cnl / X. 


S / 


STATE OF ARKANSAS ,) 

County of Faulkner, ) 

I, J. V. MITCHELL, Clerk of the Circuit Court and Ex-Officio Recorder, within and for the County of 
Faulfcner and State aforesaid, do hereby certify tffiit the annexed and foregoing instrument of writing was filed 
fo^fc^AAAAAtf&ce on the day of A. IX, 188^, at // o’clock (y .M , and the 

Jled with tlie nu li novrU i dgnuni* and certilicatetthereon, in X yf / Record Book 

TEST! M ON Y^whereo f L/have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of my office 

this . ,/ / / day oj>7 ' 188 

/ 

Clerk and Ex-Officio Recorder. 
By . (/ .... D.C. 





























term for Orphans’ Court business, duly admitted to probate and record on the twenty- 
ninth day of February, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and affix 
the seal of the said Supreme Court, special term for Or¬ 
phans’ Court business, this day of f Anno 

Domini 188<? 




Register of Wills fonfthe DistricVojf Columbia, 
and ex-Oficio Clerk of the soul Court. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

SPECIAL TEEM FOR ORPHANS’ COURT BUSINESS. 

District of Columbia, to wit: 

I, Edward F. Bingham, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, do hereby certify that Dorsey Clagett, Esquire, who executed the foregoing 
attestation, is the Register of Wills in and for said District, duly commissioned and 
qualified, and ex-oficio Clerk of said Court, and that the said attestation is in due 
form of law and by the proper officer. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hand and seal this 
/J?day of Anno Domini 188 S’. 


ChiefJus* 


District of Columbia, to wit: 

I, Dorsey Clagett, Register of Wills in and for the District aforesaid, and ex-oficio 
Clerk of said Court, do hereby certify that Edward F. Bingham, Esquire, whose genuine 
signature is attached to the foregoing Certificate, is the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, duly commissioned and qualified. 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and affix 
the seal of the said Supreme Court, this /<£) — 
day of e ^Anno Domini 188 8. 




COX' 


Register of Wills for the IMstrict of CoKwmbia, 

and ex-officio Clerk by the said Court 
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